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ABSTRACT , ' i 

This publication contains taaterials and activities 
a one day consumer education workshop for leaders of community 
organizations. It is the contention ctf the developers that consumers 
should influence the environments in which they make their decisions 
rather than merely accept the, marketplace conditions which confront 
them. The publication first outlines citizen, part icipat ion concepts. 
Each 'concept is defined and its* application to consumer education is 
discussed. Twelve current factors whifh affect consumer decisions 
such as inflationary pressures ahd changes i$ roles of men and women 
are described. The majo^^ortion of the publication discusses the 
purposes, audience; an^yfoftq* schedule for the workshop and presents 
exercises and learning Trctivi ties . There are two major workshop 
learning activities. Pay ticipants fifrst identify, consumer concerns 
related to the work of t^eir organizations or agencies. They then 
identify bargaining strategies for dealing with these consumer fc ^ 
concerns. The citizen participation concepts are used to set up a 
fVamework for triggerihg ideas about consumer applications to a wide 
range of organizations. Worksheets are provided for these exercises, 
Other workshop activities involve participants in role playing, in 
listening to gues\„ speakers , and*2Tnalyzing case studies. Also * 
provided in the publication is a sample workshop agenda, assessment 
and follow. up foVms, and a- selected bibliography. (Author/RM) 
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The "material's in thiamocjple are 
intended for presentation at a 
one-day workshop. 
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THE CONSUMER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

> 

The fundamental premise of the Consumer' Education Development 
'Program has been t-hat consumer education," if it is to t>e effective in 

r 

the future,, must be critically examined today. Researchers and prac- 
titioners have repeatedly called for'a clearer definition of consumer 
educatiqn,, an examination of its purposes and objectives, and identi- 

■9 * 

fication of it's important concepts. 

During the first year of the Consumer Education Devefopment Program 
the major work was devoted to addressing such questions as:- 

What is being done in consumer education? And how effectively? 
What areas of" concern are being addressed? And which are not? 

I s ' > 

What are^the needs of the future?' 



k How can new teaching materials best be developed and dlssem- 
inated? ' " 

"In-addressing tiiese and similar questions, we consulted w|Lth leaders 
and practitioners of consumer education from schools and colleges, 
and from community groups and government agepcies, ^ convened meet- 
ings, read reports, visited programs, and talked* with those doing 



programs, vd an 4 ef f ort *to describe accurately what was happening in 
consumer education and what was needed* The reports listed on the 
inside front ^covfer' of this module address these topics* 

. The CEDP publication which provided the linkage between the vork 
of the first and second' years is tfee Classification of Concepts in 
Consigner Education * This Classification expresses our* view of the 
broad scope^of consxiraer roles and influence, and £he increasing com- 
plexity of cQnsumer education, Using tie classification of concepts 



as base, we developed a set of curriculum units, designed to illus- 
trate various aspects of the classification system* These units were 
designed to present new material, to illustrate new approaches »or to 
address new audiences, and wer£ pilot tested iii various locations. The' 
chart below iis^G .the concepts tested, site locations, site agen- 

cies, and the target audiences. 



CONCEPT TEST SITE PLAN 
CONCEPT CATEGORY LOCATION AND AGENCY 



TARGET AUDIENCES 4 



Resource Management Detroit, Michigan 
(F4nancial Planning) WXYZ-Television 



Economic System 
(Inflation), 



Economic System 
(Inflation) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 

Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 

Resource Management 
(Purchasing) 

Resource Management 
(Purchasing) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 



Oregon Department of 
Education 



Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Ypsilanti High School 



Atlanta, Georgia 
Jacqaeline Lassiter Assoc, 



St . Louis, Missouri 
City Schools 



Iowa Consumers Leaguer 



Berkeley, ^California A 
Vista C611ege ■ ■ 

New York City 
Public Schools 

Western Massachusetts 
Belchertown State School 



Northampton Open Door 
Club * < 



Adult Women , 
Separated, 
Widowed/ Divorced 

Secondary School ' 
Teachers ar\df/ 
Students 

Secondary School 
Teachers 3hd 
Students 

Community Based 
Organization 
Personnel < 

Urban, Elementary 
Teachers anci 
Students 

-Rural Adults 



Urban Adults 

" \ 

U^ban Junior High 
School Students * 

Deinstitutiohalized 
Developmen tally 
Disabled - • 

D e ve si 6 prrfe n t a 1 1 y 
Disabled 



The* -planned outcome of the entJlre two-year- CEDP study is to build 

a- new design for consumer education that: * ' \> 

is more far reaching and integrated than ever before 

includes attention to topics of increasing interest to 
consumers — such as human services, conservation,, in- 
j flation. and consumer advocacy 

incorporates expanded roles f*or consumers, such as the 
consumer-citizen role in influencing public policies 
which affect consumers 



< 



assures increased attention to special , groups served by 
consumer education, including women, the poor, senior 
.citizens, the disabled and minority groups., 

The CEDP study has produced an assessment' of consumer education, 

t 

a revitalized classif ioation of concepts, and new approaches ank > 

materials which should, lead to improved consumer education programs in 

a variety of educational settings. > 

This module on consumers as participating citizens was developed by 

Charles Monsma^CEDP staff member and Associate Professor of Political 

•Science at Eastpifa Michigan University.^ Developmental activities in- . 

eluded the following: , * 

Review and evaluation of curriculum, teaching and 
research materials in the areas of consumer pi*otec- \ 
•tion, consumer advocacy and citizenship education. 

Communication with various people whose ideas were 

being used in the module. 
/ 

. • Determination of , audience at which module would be 

directed ami ^workshop format which would be used for 
implementing its. 

^ • Identification of the goals of the module and learn- 

ing objectives and activities for participants in 
the workshops. . 

Pilot test of j^dule, including evaluation activities, 
with a group ^|leaders of community organizations 
.from Atlanta. * 
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Follow-up activities with' workshop organizers and 
selected workshop participants. , « 

Review, of module "by selected academics and practi- 
tioners with ^experience in areas related to the 
subject matter of the module. 

Revision and editing of the module, based -on eval- 
uations, and feedback from above sources-. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CONCEPTS- IN gpKSUMER EDUCATION r . 

* 

The primary reason, for developing the CEDP Classification of Con- 

c^pts was to provide a basis for program and materials development and * 

to encourage exphange of id^eas and information about* consumer educatipn. 

The identiHca^on and classification of concepts should* diminish con- 

■ ' * <* 

fusion, both within and' outside the fields a$ to what consumer education 

if, and what consumers should ki>ow and be ableXo do. v ^ 

The Consumer Decision-Action System, Figure 1, page 9, is the frame- 
• * ■* 

woi*k around 'which the concept*; of consumer education are identified. 

Figure 1 illustrates the idea tha£ ^consumers influence and are influenced 

by both external &nd personal factors as they make decisions and,\ake 

actions^ in the- areas of resource management and citizen participation. 

Building on a definition of consumer education, the concepts which 

^nake up the content of the field are identified and classified in Fig- 

ure 2, page 11. The Classification of Concepts publication provides 

a definition of each concept, discusses its application 'to 'consumer 

educiticti, illustrates the potential impact of consumer education on 

van oils modes of consumer behaving, and, identifies twelve contemporary 

i 

factors affecting consumer decisions. * ' 

jrfnis module focuses on citizen participation, as illustrated in 
Figure^ 2, as one of the major concepts of consumer education along 
with Decision Making and Resource Management. Figure 3, page 13 
isolates Citizen Part icipat ion ^and its subordipa-te concepts, all of 
which will be considered in this module and in the workshop* materials 

r 

described. Pages 15 - 26. taken from the Classification of Concepts , 
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include a definitiDri of each of the terms, their applications to. con- 
sumer education and their sub-concepts a.% the next level. These de- 
scriptions will be useti as background for carrying out certain of th^» 
workshop exercises included in the module. ^ 

Another sectioj/of the Classification of Concepts publication 
which will be used as background for workshop exercises is titled 
"Cdntemporary Factors Affecting Consumer Decisions:' Additional* Dimen- 

• ^ 4 * 

sionsv" > Among these .factors are included many -of the changes occurring 

in the economic, political and social systems. 

It is these changes wlpich often demand that consumers * think 

beyond their individual consumer decisions and become involved as 

** 

participating citizens 'in influencing the environments within which the 

_ , . - . J 

individual and collective decisions of consumers are made. Pages 27 to 30. 
describe some of these current trends- which must be considered by consumers. 



. FACTORS AFFECTING CONSUMER DECISIONS' " * % 

.EXTERNAL FACTORS > * PERSONAL FACTORS 


^EQOffoMIC SYSTEM 
"ROUTICAli SYSTEM " 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 
K SCOL(feltAL INFLUENCES 
TECHNipLOGICAU INFLUENCES 


TENSION 

9 


RESOURCES 
LIFECYCLE 
VALUES and goals 
'NEEDS .AND WANTS 
LIFESTYLE * 




DECISION -MAKING P&ESS 



PROBLEM- ISSUE CONSEQUENCES 
INFORMATION DEC ISION- 1 ACTION 
ALT6RN|AJ^y<ES EVALUATION , • 





CONSOMER DECISION-ACTI 



RESpURCE ^NAGEMgNT 

• FINANCIAL PLANNING 
PURCHASING 
CONSERVING 



CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 
CONSUMER ADVOCACY 




FIGURE- 1, 
s 



CONSUMER DECISION-ACTION SYSTEM* 



*From Bannister ,^Rosella and Monsma, Charles, Classification 
of Concepts in Consumer Education , Consumer Education ^De- 
velopment Program, Michigiii Consumer Education Center, 
Eastern Michigan University, YRsManj'i, Michigan I960, p*ll'. 
.Adapted- from Suzanne. Dale Wilcox, A Conceptual Framework for 
Consumer Education Currioula , City University of New York, 
January, 1980, p, 12. . 



DECISION MAKING 



FACTORS AFFECTING 
CONSUMER DECISIONS 

ExHrnal . 



ECONO«rfC SYSfEfc 



POLITICAL SYSTEM 



SOCIAL SYSTEM 



ECOLOGICAL 



TECHN^LOGlCAu 
T N C LUENCE 



PERSONAL 

I 



CONSUMER EDUCATION IS 1 THE PROCESS OF GAINING 
THE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS NEEDED* IN MANAGING 

CONSUMER RESOURCES AND TAKING* ACTIONS TO 
INFLUENCE THE FACTORS WHICH AFFECT, CONSUMER 
i - DECISIONS-. 
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PROCESS 
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RESOURCES 


PROBLEM- ISSUE 




OBTAINING 


'1 1 ' 
LlFECYCtE 


INFORMATION 




SPENDING 


VALUES 
AND GOALS 

NEEDS 
AND WANTS 


ALTERNATIVES 




BORROWING 


CONSCIENCES 




SAVING 


DEC I S ION* 
ACT 1 0?? 




INVESTING 


L I p t STYLE 




PROTECTING 


v t evaIjation 








TAX PAY I NG 







PURCHASING 



SHOPPING 
DECISIONS 



GOODS 



SERVICES 



CONSERVING 



punishing- 
resources 



/ EFFICIENT 
^ • USE 



>'RES6URCE 
SUBSTITUTION 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 



* & CONSUMER 



5UMER 

RfSPONS^BlLlTYES 



-CONSUMER ^AWS 



?CONSU^iEP 
ASS [STANCE 

, 



CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 



CONSUMER 
ASSEPTIVENESS 



CONSd v E° 
RE C ^ESENTAT ICK 



CONSUMER 
ORGANIZATION * 
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Figure 2. a classification of -concepts in 'consumer education 

*Frora- Bannister, Rosella and .Bonsma, Charles, CJAssifri cation of; Concepts 
in Consumer Education . Consumer Education Development Program, Michigan 
Consumer Education' Center,' Eastern Michigan University, 1980, p. 19. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



CONSUMER 
•PROTECTION 



CONSUMER RIGHTS 



CONSUMER 
RESPONSIBILITIES 



CONSUMER L'AWS 



CONSUMER 
ASSISTANCE 



CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 



CONSUMER 
ASSERTIVENESS 



CONSUMER ' 
REPRESENTATION 



CONSUMER 
ORGANIZATION 



Figure 3. Citizen Participation Concepts' 



"From Bannister, Rosella and Monsma, Charles. Classification of .Concepts 
in Consumer Education , Consumer Education Development Program, Michigan 
Consumer Education Center, Eastern Michigan University, 1980, j). 19. 
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SUMMARY/ QF CONCEPTS FOR CONSIDERATION 

,3.0 Citizen Participation 

3.1 \C©nsmner Protection 
^•ld Consumer Rights 
*. 3.1.1.1 Redress 

, 1.2 Safety , 

^^-^ # > 3.1.1. 3 Information 

' 3.1.1.** Choice 
,** * 3. 1.1*5 Unfair Practices 
° '3*1.2 'Cpnsumer Responsibilities 
3.^.?'. 1 Ethical Behavior' 

Lve Performance 



S. 1.2,3 Environmental Prptection 



X 

3»L. 3 Consumer Laws / 



^ ^-J. 1.3-1 Informative Laws 
■ 3.1.3.2 Protective Laws 
3>1.U Consumer Assistance 

3.1.4.1 Government Agencies^ 
3.1.^.2 Community Agencies 
- 3.1.^.3 Business Assistance 
3.2 Consumer Advocacy 

3^2.1 Consumer Assertiveness 

3.2.1.1 -Effective Communication 
I 3.2.1.2 Complaint Procedures 



:% -15- 
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- « 3. 2.1. 3 • Stress Management 

-,3.2.1.1* Conflict^esolution • 4 

3. 2^ 2 \ Consumer Bepresentatiori • . 
•3.2.2.1 Public Membership 

3.2.2.2 Regulatory Commission 

3.2.2.3 Public Hearing 
3.2.3 ^Cpnsumer Organization 

' 3.2.3.1, Organizing Strategies , 

3.2.3.2 Action Strategies 

3.2.3.3 Consumer* Groups \ 

State and Local 

National 

International. 

CONTEMPORARY FACTORS AFFECTING CONSUMER DECISIONS 
Inflationary pressures, 

Attitudes toward economic growth ' ~" 
Economic interdependence ^ 
.Economic concentration 

Growth and evaluation of the puhJhc sector 
Growth in consumption of services - * 
Income distribution * patterns 
Changes in roles of men and women 
Interest in simple lifestyles 
Changes in the' work force \ 
Importance f>i torgafti zed political activity 
Importance of\future trends 
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CONCEPT: 3.0 CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



DEFINITION: 



Understanding and taking actions to influence the environmental settings within 
which consumer decisions take place. - • ^ 

APPLICATION TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: k '* 

» ■ >. * 

In a democratic framework^ the ideal citizen understands the operation of the.,' t 
political process and influences public policy through individual and collec- 
tive lotion. This sam.e ideal can he applied to the consumer as a citizen in 
relation to the external settings which provide the environments of ^consumer- 
decisions. As in the political sector,,. few consumer citizens meet the i dear of 
active participation and influence in the decision-making process." ' 

Many consumer education curriculum materials include' this concept, hut studies 
•have shown that few develop this aspect of the field in much detail., Consumer 
education programs should enable consumers to use the -protections' which exist 
and should train them in strategies of evaluation and influence so that consumer 
voices can be heard in the public and" private decision which affect* consumer 
concerns. - % 



SUB-CONCEPT'S: ., 

3-1 Consumer Protection 
3.2 Consumer Advocacy 
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CONCEPT: 3.1 



CONSUMER PROTECTION 



DEf INITION ! • 

Public and private services, agencies or policies, including laws and regulations, 
which are deteigned to protect consumer rights and enhance consumer interests, 

: - 1 ' v 

APPLICATION TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: V 

The idea ot consumer protection {nvolves an economic, political and legal atmos- 
phere in which consumers are able, to opeisate effectively, without fear of being 
taken advantage of ynfairly. More specifically, certain rights have been identi- 
fied and actions taken in both the r publie and private sectors to make more real 
the existence of such in atmosphere. Laws have been passed, regulations adopted 
and organizational arrangements .made with the goal of protecting consumers from 
loss or irljury in transactions with producers, , 



sub-concepts: 

■ 3.1.1 Consumer Rights 

3.1.2 Consumer Responsibilities 

-3.1.3*: Consumer Laws - 

3.1 % . k Consumer Assistance 
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CONCEPT: 3.T.1 «. CONSUMER RIGHTS ' • ' f 

' \ ' \ f * 

DEFINITIONtr ' 

Powers, privileges or protections to which consumers are Justly 'entitled. ) 
APPLICATION TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: 

A 'number of specific rights have often been listed in the literature of consumer 
education? • * 
• * 

— The right to safety af firms' that consumers should not ^be exposed to 
/ physical danger 'or ipjury from the products or services which they 

obtain/ , 

• * 

/* , * 

— The right to information entails the necessity of consumer access 
to accurate facts or datra concerning products or services, ( and to 
other knowledge which might affect .consumer decisions. ' -J 

— fThe right to choice implies the availability of^ meaningful alternative 

selections and the ability of consumers to decide freely among them. 

— The right 'to repress incfudes the availability of grievance procedures 
% thrpugh which consumers c^nareceive satisfaction or compensation for 

injuries or losses w.hich may have resulted* from consumer-pro.ducer 
) transactions. , 

* * t 

* — The right to "be h$ ard 'implied that the economic and political decision 

making processes will be open to influence from those who spreak for 

consumers rj . 

■ H 

— The above', rights implicitly include the right to protecticm against \ 
'fraud and other unfair practices in the marketplace. 



\ 



Consumer education itself has often been added tb the list of consumer 
rights. \ ' 



SUB-CONCEPTS; ' " 

* 3.1.1.1 "^R^dress 

3.1* Id 2 Skfety 

3- 1. l{ 3 Information 

3.1.1'.*» Choice ^~ 

< 3.1.1.5 ^ .Unfair Practices 
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CONCEPT: 3.1.2 CONSUMER RESPONSIBILITY ■ - 

defin(tion: , * * 

The obligations which are a part of an appropriate consumer role. 

• ; ' 1/ ' 

APPLICATIONS TO. CONSUMER EDUCATION 4 .* 

Consumer educators often u^e the phrasfe ''"rights and responsibilities to point 
out the crompleihentary relationship which exists between tfte two. Rights must 
not be abused, and" consumers have an obligation to maintain the same ethical 
standards as are expected of producers. Consumers must be honest, not wasteful 
of resources, and they should know how %o perform effectively as consumers, 
both in making marketplace decisions andDih: influencing the conditions under 
which their transactions with producers and sellers occur. 

SUB-CONCEPTS: 

* ) ' > 

3.1.2.1 Ethicar BeHavior 

3.1.2.2 - Effective Performance 

< 3.1.2.3 Environmental Protection v 



/ 
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(fONCEPT! 3.1.3 CONSUMER LAWS 



.DEFINITION: % » 

Legislative .emtctments , rules or regulations of government which affect consumer- 
produced relations, particularly "on behalf of consumers. 

« * 
APPLICATION 'TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: .d* 

Often the application of consumer rights results in the passage of legislation 
aimed at protecting these rights in specific ways. Laws which relate^to consumer- 
producer interactions generally regulate the behavior of producers by making cer- 
tain practices illegal, or mandating the provision of particular information. The 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission and oi;her federal agencies, as well as 
'many state and locail agencies which have been granted similar powers^by govern- 
ments at those levels, provide a major focus of consumer education emphasis. The 
ability of consumers to recognize 2nd urge enforcement of the laws already in 
effect contributes immensely to the welfare of consumers in the economic system. 



sub-concepts: 

J. 1.3.1 Informative Laws 
3.1.3.2 Protective Laws 
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CONCEPT: 3.1.1* CONSUMER ASSISTANCE 

definition: 

Aid or support given to consumers. 



APPLICATION TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: 

In response to Consumer initiatives and other forces, jnany agencies of government 
private organizations and offices within businesses have been set up to enforce 
policies or ).8.ws related to consumer issues or to provide direct assistance to ^ 
consumers. Consumers should become knowledgeable about the Resources available 
to them and should press, both as individuals* and as groups, for responsiveness 
to consumer concerns from these offices and agencies. * 



SUB-CONCEPTS: 

3.iv^.l Government Agencies 
3.1.^.2 ComiAmity Agencies 
3.1. I*. 3 Business Assistance 
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CONCEPT : 3.3* CONSUMER ADVOCACY 



DEFINITION: ( ' , 1 * 

The act or .process* of recognizing, promoting and protecting the cau^*or interests 



of consumers . 



APPLICATION *0 CONSUMER EDUCATION: , 

Because tHis is an area which may lead to grappling, with controversial issues, or 
because of a fear of losing the objectivity whmi the educational process seeks, 
consumer .educators have often avoided teaching about the concepts which relate 
to the advocacy of consumer causes* Studies. have shown that this is very much a 
neglected area in consumer education curricula. Teaching the techniques of ad- 
vocacy, however, is no less appropriate to the educational process than teaching 
the techniques of comparison shopping or wise use of credit, each having its 
proper place in the catalog of necessary consumer skills.' Consumers need to 
learn methods of influence along with the skills of survival. They should study 
and understand how to promote the interests of consumers in the political arena 
and in adversary relationships with the business community, when such arise.. 
This is r/ot the same as saying that there is only one consumer interest, or that 
consumers are always right.- It is saying, however, that consumer education 
should adopt a self-consciously consumer oriented perspective, examining the 
full range of options which are open to consumers in all areas pf deci-sion and 
action. 



sub-concepts: 

3.?.1 Consumer Asserti veness 
3.2.-2 Consumer Representati 
3.2/3 Consumer Organization 1 
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concept: 



3.2.1 



CONSUMER ASSERTIVENESS 



definition: , , * 

The ability of consumers to pursue their interests confidently * and effectively 
without violating the rights of others. v 



. APPLICATION, TO CONSUMER EDUCATION; 

•Consumer assertiveness goes b&yqnd having the Murage to simply d^fand things, 
It is critical 1 for consumers to be armed vith facts rather than emotion, and 
to have skills in expressing their goals and expectations. Consumers 'should 
know when a position cannot be compromised, and th£y should have the self** 
confidence to compromise when the situation requires it. - 

Conflict- is often a reality when consumers participate assertively in a complex 
society.' The resulting state of imbalance or opposition between individual's 
and groups can cause botfci internal *and external tensions. Consumer education 
should provide skills in dealing with tension and conflict through stress 
management and conflict resolution. 



sub-concepts: 



3.2.1.1 
3.2.1.2 
3.2.1.3 
3.2.1.1* 



Effective Communication 
Complaint Procedures 
Stress Man&gemen! 
Conflict Resolution* 
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conc&pt: 



3.2.2 



CONSUMER REPRESEN ^ATI ON 



DEFINITION: .* --r- 

The selection of people to speak on hehalf of consumer interests in. official 
capacities, such as on advi sory, boards , regulatory commisions or boacds of 



di rectors . 



APPLICATION TO CONSUMER EDUCATION: ' - 

Consumers must learn methods of effective representation in thf|political and 
economic decision .making processes. Consumer representatives must recognize ' 
that there may be unique consumer perspectives which are not shared by repre- 
sentatives qf government or business. Research and teaching in consumer educa- 
tion must search for tJiese perspectives and for methods of transmitting them 
effectively. Recognizing that they may be presenting minority points of view 
in business and government settings, consumer representatives must be knowledge- 
able, self-confident; and independent su the potentially unique and different 
perspectives of consumers are not lost. * " 



SUB-CONCEPTS: 

3.2.2.1 Public Membership 

3.2.2.2 Regulatory Commission 
• 3-2.2.3 ^° lic Hearing 



V 



i 
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CONSUEffiR ORGANIZATION^ 



CONCEPT! 3.2.3 



definition: * 

The formation of tstructured groups of consumers io make systematic plans and 
united efforts on behalf of consumertfinterests. 

APPLICATION TO "CONSUMER EDUCATION! 

Because of the increasing importance of organized interest group activity in the 
political process of the United States, consumer education must be very aware 
of studying and teaching about organized activity v which takes place on behalf of 
consumers. Economic as well as political actions may be carried out by consumers 
vitif-a local, regional, national or internatiohal base. Examples of past and 
current events and activities of consumer organizations sfceuld berve as an import- 
ant focus^of analysis in consumer 4fcddcation courses* 



SUB-CONCEPTS: 

j.2.3.1 
, 3.2,3,2 
3.2.3-3 



Organizing Strategies 
Action Strategies 
Consumer Groups f 

State and Local 

National 

International 



\ 
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CONTEMPORARY FACTORS AFFECT |NG CONSUMER DECISIONS: 
ADDITIONAL DIMENSIONS 



The emphasis of*this classification system oh. the factors which 
affect consumer decisions adds additional dimensions to the materials ' 
which have generally provided the focus for consumer education. The' 

scope of the field must include^ consideration of a two-way flow of, y 

s * * > * 

influence; n^f only are the ^action? of 'consumers affeeted by the 
environment in which they occur, but consumer' decisions also have an 

4 • 

iripact on the context in which future decisions will be made, ' 

As consumers make decisions, they may confront controversial issues 
or adversary situations whi^h reflect cdnflict in the system and create 
tensions for consumers. Examples include, tf^b^if fering aims of buyers 
and sellers, conflict between individual values and groups needs, and 
tensions 9aused by conflicting economic, social and politigal goals 
ai\d policies. Consumer educators traditionally have taken a cautious 

ttion on controversial issues, often leaving the task of analyzing 
es to activists in the consumer movement, generally outside the 
'classroom. With balance and objectivity as basic educational objectives, 
^consumer* pducators should accept the opportunity to teach analytical 
skills through the study of controversial issues from a variety of per- 
spectives* .» ^ 

• -21- ' . 
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While no part of the consumer education concept classification 



system is static, the factors affecting consume^ decisions, perhaps more 
than the other concepts^, must be dynamic, incorporating on a continuing 
basis those factors which influence and are influenced by the choices 
and actions of consumers. The, scope of these factors goes beyond consumer 
education, but their importance to consumer decisions requires that they 
be included in a comprehensive approach ta the education of consumers. 

V 

In trus section, twelve contemporary factors are identified and their 
implications for consumer education are* described. 

1. Inflationary pressures / 

Inflation has a Ij^aiting impact on the use which consumers can 
make of their resources, particillarly in areas of necessity, 
including food, housing, energy and health care. If not controlled, 

|j inflation also poses a long tenfi threat to economic stability'. 

* -Understanding the causes, effects 'and co'nt'pets of inflation must 
~~ be included on the research and teaching agenda of consumer educatio 

2. Attitudes toward economic growth 

The maximization of production and consumption, once generally 
perceived as a primary goal of industrial economies, is now a 
topic of debate, with some advocating a slower rate of groVth 
to reduce pollution, congestion and th$ use of diminishing 
resources. Consumer^ must evaluate the various points of view on 
* this question, recognizing that growth policy affects consumer* 

decisions at both individual and aggregate levels, particularly - 
as related to the^quan-tffrty and quality of available consumer 
goods. ^ 

3. Economic interdependence % 

. ^ Business, labor, government and consumers are becoming increas- 
ingly interdependent in the U.S. economy; in addition, the U.S. 
economy is integrating more and more with the global economy 
and is mutually interdependent with other areas of the world 
in the production and supply of economic goods and services. 
Interdependence affects the availability and price of goods and 
services, and should be reflected in public policy on consumer^ 
related questions, particularly government reflation and ^ 
international trade. • * , 

-23- 
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Eceftomic Concentration - 

' The tendency for the, product ion dl^ goods arid services in many 
industries to be restricted to fewe^r production units, and the 
* ^formation of conglomerate corporations which combine firms in 
unrelated industries have important implications for consumers/ 
The increasing powex of individual product icfc units and a. long 
term lessening of competition and consumer jchoi^e are likely * 
„ results of ^cessive economic concentration 




Growth and evaluation of the public sector 

In recent decades, the governmental rolg/in the economy has in- 
creased, includ^in^ the establishment of regulatory policies, tfre 
provision of services and public assistance, and efforts to combat 
, ^hflation and economic fluctuations through monetary and fiscal 

policy. Consumers now receive many products and services from 
^governmental sources. Government policies also affect the price* 

^nd availability of goods and the overall performance of the economy 
-Recently, there has-been a strong ^litical movement to restrict 
•the growth of government. Questions about the appropriate size ' 
andvrole of government relate to many consumer issues. 
* 

Growth in consumption of services 

The increase in the consumption of services, relative to consumption 
; * of goods, is a trend that is projected to continue. Consumers must 
~* apply appropriate decision-making criteria to the selection and use 

of services, and work to improve the quality of service delivery 
F . policies and systems. 



'income distribution patterns . 

Inf^a^tion, deflation, the operation of the economic system and. 
•♦^individual characteristics, among other things^ have ongoing 
.".^effects on income distribution patterns. Consumer education must 
consider not only' individual employment and income capabilities, 
but must also examine societal fcTrces to determine their effects 
•on the ability of all people t6 maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. The description and implementation of individual 
entitlements will -be ongoing- questions of public policy. 
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8. Changes in roles of men and women * , 

0 

The; increasing participation of women in the labor *force, the 

changing nature of family relationships, and the reduction of 

sex-defined , roles and assumptions are recent trends in American 

social and economic behavior. These changes have direct impact 

on almost every aspect of the consumer roles of men, women, 
, children and youth. 

v 



9. Interest in simple lifestyles 

The small-is-beautiful concept, characterized by energy frugality, 
self-sufficiency, and ecological awareness will^^eive growing 
attention in the coming decade. Leaders of the^Bement to vol- 
untary simplicity predict that wasteful consumption, patterns will, 
giveaway to more durable products, greater conservation. of ^resources 
and new interest in solar energy. Consumers are likely to experience 
tensions if they are forced to choose between element s-t5T the simple 
lifestyle and the material possessions which comprise the traditional 
' American dream. 



10. Chan&es in the work force < * « * 

Ttfie nature of the work force is changing, due to the addition of 
growing numbers of women and minorities, the increasing possibilities 
of^either early oy late retirement, aflJCT gre^t^r employment opportun- 
ities in the service sector. For consumers, this will result in 
changes in both income and consumption patterns, whi£h *must be taken 
into account in financial planning and in 1 possible legislation which 
reflects these changes in areas such as pension rights, union rates, 
and retirement regulations. 

4 

% 1 

11 . Importance of organized political activity 

* The increasing sigoificance and influence of interest croup o*#ani- * 
zations relative to traditional political party organizations is 
. Important to any political activity. The growing importance of 
interest group and issue oriented political action must be taken 
into account in analyzing organized consumer influence on the polit- 
ical process. ' t 



12. Importance of future trends 

A wide range of future possibilities must be considered when making 
individual and collective consumer 'decisions , especially in the areas 
of technological and sociological innovation, demographic trends, 
natural resource utilization and economic fluctuation^. Consumers f 
must anticipate the changing environments within which consumer 
decisions* will be made, influence that change where possible, a$d 
adapt to it in ways which are consistent with the interests of , 
consumers and society. / 
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^ ,It is a contention of the Consume 
that consumers should influence the e/ivironments # in which they -make 
their decisions'. rather than merely at cept the marketplace conditions 
which confront them. The citizen participat i6n concepts illustrate 

• this 'influencing Vole of consumers. (£ee page 17 , above ) ^This teach- 

* ing^ module will focus on strategies af influence and on mechanisms 
through which the power of consumers can be increased. 

V The strategies proposed will be based on what could be called a 
bargaining model. In order to enter a meaningful bargaining relation- 
chip\ consumers must have enough strength, skij^, and information to 7 
*' negotiate on a fairly equal basis with producers or provider^ of goods 
and services. As formally defined, "a bargaining situation occurs 
when two 'players 1 are competing for some resources, but it is irj their 
^itaa. interests to cobperate in reaching a settlAnept, and they are 
f ree v to communicate in order to do so."* 1 

The model^is attractive in that it is relatively free from ideo- 
logical ties, being neither a conflict nor a cooperation model, but 
worM'tinr thut elements of each are present in consumer-producer re- 
Jutionc. It :;oeks to^flnd a mechanism through which the varying per- 
speetives .an! gpals of both consumers and producers* -can be accomodated 
through a process of communication and mutual agreement rather than 

"Michael Taylor, "TheVlheory of Collective Choice, n ,in Fred I. Greenstein 
and Nelson W. Polsb/ ^eds; , Handbook of Political Science (Beading; Mass. 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Co., 1975) vol. 3, p # I455. 
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confrontation and unilateral decision. The mandate for consumers is 
not? the cultivation of adversary relationships but rather' the conscious 
development , i# their wn resources of power so they are in la position 

to bargain or negotiate effectively with producers. 

^0 * * 

The ideal of the market economy includes the concept of consumer 

sovereignty; that the market must be "responsive to *the needs &nd demands 
of the purchasers of products and services* Because the market system 
is not operative in many aspe_cfc« of the American economy, it is especially 
important that consumers be conscious of their role in contributing to 
effective and fair economic outcomes. It has been pointed out- that the 
potential of consumer Sovereignty exists primarily in numbers, and that 
eoasu^crs^ organize collectively in order to" be "e^Fec- 

r • . 

~\ Whereas citizen participation is generally thought of in govern- 

/>. - 4 

mental or pol it ic£tr terms , the focus of this module vill be on non- 
governmental avenues of increasing the bargaining power 1 of consumers. 
It will explore direct consumer-producer interactions a-s alternatives 
to lobbying, litigation and other means of seeking governmental inter- 
vent ion v on behalf of consumers. The government may be viewed as a 

re- 
producer of services, but not in its* role as referee or rule-maker. 

Within this framework, the ^citiienr part icipation concepts which 

s 

have been iS^ittfied (see above, p. 13 , and below, pp. 15-26) will be 
explored by developing bargaining strategy examples related 1;o. each of 
them, the examples used will- come from the experience and activities 
of a wide range of community organizations. 
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module has been developed for use*at workshops for leaders- of 
such community organizations. It is hoped that those' who have attended 
a workshop will be able to take the message and skills discussed 'back ' 



o er 



to their own organizations. The overall goai of the unit is to enable 

/ 

leaders of community organizations to traiji *their members in bargaining 

skills and 'strategies related to their citizen participation as con^Jmers; 

i * 
This includes the identification of consumer applications * to the work 



of their organizations and the demonstration of 'tec-hniques which could 

s / 

be used by their organizations in tte areas of consumer concern. / 

f 

Community groups which represent the points of view of particular 
consumers should recognize, develop and use the sources of power which 
may be available to them. To this end, the workshop aims at applica- 
bility to the work^ 4 a broad range of community organizations, includ- 
ing service clubs, church groups , social service agencies, educational* 
units, labor unions, and representatives of senior citizens, minority, 
handicapped, low income and other consumed groups. The organizations 
involved may be seen as representing the point of view of particular ' 
consumers or they may be seen as mediating institutions, able to bridge 
the gap and provide a negotiating framework for consumers and producers. 
Leaders of such' mediating institutions should know how to negotiate or 
bargain and how to manage conflict in a constructive manner.* 



/ 

* See Peterju. Berger and Ricjiard John tfeuhaus, To Empower People: 

\$of Mediating Structures in Public Policy (Washington, DC: 
AmericanTSfrterprise Institute, 1977). 



i 



The material in the module is directed at potential workshop coor- 
dinajtors and is designed, so a vorksnop could be conducted with only the 
coordinator having access to the full module. It may prove, helpful, 
however, to make copies of the module available to all workshop partici- 
pants where possible. * ^ 

\ The training plan described in the module is designed in a one-day 
workshop format. As activities which are more extensive than this ajte 
described, individual workshop leaders will have to choose those activi- 
ties most appropriate to thfir particular group. The objectives de- 
scribed could be implemented according to^a different format, 
potentially extended beyond one day or presented in a series of two-to- 
four hour workshop sessions over a longer period of time. * 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



Based on *l\e preceding discussion of workshop purposes, the following 
learnirja-ofe^ctives have been established for -participants ^ workshops* 
which use this mddule. 



Objective I : Workshop participants will identify con- 
sumer concerns' related, to' the work of their organiza- 
tions or agencies, 
* 

Objective II : Workshop participants wili identify 'con- 
sumer bargaining strategies appropriate to the work and 
issue focus of their organizations or agencies, 



Assessment. As this module is not directed to traditional classroom 
settings and specific evaluation of participant performance is unnecessary, 
pre-test and post-test instruments are not included. Attainment of the 
learning objectives cofifd be measured in terms of the ability of the work- 
shop participants to complete selected workshop exercises with the use of 
concrete and meaningful examples* 

Later feedback from workshop participants to determine their applica- 
tion of workshop ideas in their organizational settings would be necessary 
for accurate evaluation of success in meeting workshop objectives. The 
i assessment section of the nodule (pages 63-6?). contains suggestions and 
forms foJ*»carrying out follow-up activities and gathering evaluation in- 
formation from workshop participants. _j ^ 
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ISSUE AND STRATEGY EXERCISE 

% . Suggested Learning Activity ; Combining Objectives I tend II - 

This exercise, which is a , central activity in the workshop format described 

in this module, aims at aiding workshop participants in meeting the workshop 

* * 

objectives in the following ways: 

* 

1) It acquaints^ them with the citizen participation concepts which have 
been identified. (See definitions and discussions of these terms on 
pages 17-26. ) 

\ 

2) It. stimulates them to use the citiz§& participation concepts to help * 
them identify consumer issues related to the work of their org*aniza- * 
tions ' (Objective I: Worksheets I-A and I-B f pages 1*3-1*7). 

3) It asks them to develop potential bargaining strategics to deal with 
the issues or problems which have been identified (Objective II - 

• Worksheets 1 1 -A and II-B, pages -1*5-1*9) , 

The citizen participation concepts are used to set up, a framework for 
triggering ideks about consumer applications to a wide range of organizations. 
It in hoped that the use of these concepts, like the development of a common 
language, will provide a way of thinkiiig about consumer questions which will 
enable groups of people from*various settings to make parallel applications to 
their own situations. 

The Issue and Strategy Exercis^ is designed as a m^ijor component of the 

workshop activity and can take three to six hours to implement, depending on 

j 

the time allocated v for various steps. The format of the exercise follows, 
with detailed instructions for* workshop leaders: 
Step, r - Objective I 



Objective I : Workshop participants will identify consumer con- 
cerns related to the work of their organizations or agencies. 



The workshop leader introduces the workshop participants to the citizen * 
, participation concepts and aids them in identifying consumer problems 
er issues which are related to them. 
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\ 

* As illustrated in Figures 2 and 3, pages 12 and 13,, the concepts. involved 
are: t . \ 

Citizen Participation . \ 

Consumer Protection > m ' 

Consumer Rights , y 

Cons'umer Responsibilities 

Consumer Laws 

Consumer Assistance 
Consumer Advocacy 

Consumer Assertiveness 

Consumer Representation 

Consumer Organization * • 

Step la . Taking these*concepts one at a time, the workshop leader defines 
the concept and r,ives a ba^ic description of it. " 

e.g., Consumer Rights are explained in tertns of the tradi^/ 
tionally listed rights to safety* information, choice 
* ^ and redress. * 

* 

Definition and discussion of each of these concepts is included above, 
pages 17-26. 

Step lb . After the concept^is described, its use in the identification of 
consumer problems or issues is illustrated through examples and dis- 
cussion specific topic areas. 

*• * 
e.g., After introducing the concept of Consumer Rights, the 
workshop leader might ask for an example of a consumer 
rights problem related to nursing Home practice, Possible 
responses might include: 
» Knowledge of the Right to b£ Informed might pinpoint 

the need for a nursing homg. resident 's family to have 
^ access to information about the physical condition of 

the resident and medical procedures or medications 
being used. 

v - KnQwledge of the Right to Choice might highlight the 
limited range of living options available to senior 
citizens id ^some areas. 

y 

■ Additional examples of applications of citizen participation principles 
to the problems of nursing homes *are given on a sample of Worksheet I -A on* 
*page 1*3. > 

Examples of policy areas which could be used to stimulate discussion and 
examples of consumer problems include: 
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Nursing h^mes 

General 'problems of $enior citizens /# 
Services to the physically handicapped 
Environmental concerns 
ftnerpy use 
Low-income citizens 
'Consumer credit 
Students as consumers 
1 Mental health 
Advertising 

Various professional or governmental services ; 

e.g.. medical, police protection 
Specific purchase areas; 

e.g. food, housing, insurance 

In eaph case, after describing a particular citizeta participation con- 
cept, workshop participants are aske* t in a 'discussion format, to pin- 
point consxuner problems which can be associated wiljh that concept. 
Various policy areas can be used for the discuss iorLor a single policy 
are& can be singled out, as on Worksheet I -A. Blank copies of Worksheet 
I-A could be provi^d workshop participants for their own notes ^and re- 
sponses. ■ » ,v , ' 

f * 1 ^ 

Step 1c . After each citizen participation concept is described, and discus- 
sion of its application i^consymer problem areas has taken place, ' 
workshop participants are^tsked to relate that concept to specific issues 
or problems faced by the organizations or clientele which they represent, ' 

Using Worksheet I-B, each participant enters his or her response in the 
space provided next to the concept being discussed. In specifying par- 
ticular Issues or problems, participants should think about problems not 
currently^ being addressed by their organizations as well as those they ; 
are actively attempting to solve. The purpose of the exercise is t.o 
stimulate thinking about problem areas which may be ne£lecte*d at the pre- 
sent time, although they are of potential concern. ! * 

Note to workshop leader: Steps la, lb and 1c can be followed, in turn, for 
each of tfye seven citizen participation concepts under Corisumer Protection and 
Consumer Advocacy* Some concepts, will generate more discussion th^tn others, 
but a range of fifteen to thirty minutes .per concept may be appropriate, It " 
is not necessary to consider all of the excepts in making use of tjhe exercise,, 
but each one omitted narrows the range of responses. 

It is important that use of the citizen participation concepts in this discussion 
is meant, to develop the ability Qf the participants to identify consumer issues. 
Keep in mind that it does not really matter which of t'he citizen, participation 
categories a particular issue or problem is r placed in — many fit comfortably in , 




* more than one. The key is to use the concepts and their implications bp^ 

stimulate thinking about specific consumer issues which could be addr^ss^d 
♦by various community organizations. * 

. Step 2 r Objective II ' 



Objective II : Workshop participants .will identify consumer 
bargaining strategies appropriate to the work and issue focus 
of their organizations or ageticieg f v ' * 



After identifying issues and problems of concern" in Step 1,'Step 2 
concerns strategies for dealing with the problems cited. As -noted 
in the Purposes section above, pages 31-32, this workshop will con- 
centrate on "bargaining" strategies, or techniques " for influence 
through which consumers negotiate directly With the providers of 
goods or services rather than using the more traditional means of in- 
fluence through which consumers negotiate directly with the provider's 
of goods or services rather than using the more traditional means of 
influence such as lobbying, litigation orJtoiher means of seeking 



governmental intervention on behalf, of ccmsumers. 

Step 2a t The workshop leader introduces the bargaining idea as an approach 
to dealing with consumer problems, explaining that while the traditional 
governmental strategies remain in the forefront of organized group ac- 
$ri»fity, this workshop is concentrating on direct negotiating strategies, 
these are less often considered and less well known, but they do hold 
great promise* for the future, and gi^yen the changing political environ-, 
ment at the present time., may become more necessary. 

Step ?b . Going back to the identification of consumer problems from Step 1, 
the workshop leader mentions specific problems whictf have been, identi- 
fied by the- group and asks for a idscussion of strategies to deal with 
certain of them. Specific problems from various policy areas may be 
mentioned, 'or if Worksheet L-A has b$en used, Worksheet II-A can be 
uSed to specify strategies for dealing with those listed, 

> Again, a sample Worksheet II-A is provided, page, 1*9\ suggesting strat- 
egies for use with the problems of nursing homes wtfich have been 
identified. # 

* Brief descriptions of some of the strategies which can be used and dis- 
cussed include: 
, * * 
? — monitor compliance With specific laws or* regulations * % 

— establish Consumer Advisory panels or other consumer 

representation mechanisms 

— use the media to publicize grievances 

— set* up mediation mechanisms for\consumers 

— ; establish an, ongoing organization to work toward agreed 

on goals 4* 

-1*0- ■ - \ 
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¥ Burther f£aia$lft\o'f possible pTBftegies for ^discussion can be foifad 
under Additional Learning- Activities, belQW, pages 55-58, and in\he 
bibliography items ci*ted below, ,pa*ge U2, with the "Workshop Leaded. 
Resources 11 for this exercise. ^ 



Step 2c ., After .a ; g5neral ^discussipn of strategies has taken place. aad numerous 
examples of potential strategies have been presented, wor^hop participants 
should fill out Worksheet II-B, on which they suggest strategies for dealing 
•with 'the consumer problems they have 'identified within their own organiza- 
tions. f > 

-~ These worksheets should be filled out individually, "although those 
with similar organisation affiliations may be able to work together 
^ incompleting the fiprm. " b 

— The workshop leader should circulate during the writing time to' 
answer questions and discuss possible approaches, * 

~ After, completion of the worksheets, a short discussion could be 
held,, asking participants to share ideas which might have applica- 
bility -to other organizations, or to 5 ask questions of tl«| representa- 
tives of other organizations which may have used similarFstrategies, 

— It may sometimes by^helpful, *foilovingj|^s exercise, to -allow par- 
ticipants to mix foF*a time, .asking ea^Mfcier questions individually 

, or in small groups* ' The ftynamics eaHrworkshop 'must dictate how 

much time might' be profitably spent in these informal discuss ions . 



' — The total time .fox Step- 2 oi 
about two hours, including .c 



gfche Issue arid Strategy JSxercise may run 
psc^ssion ar^ftriting time. 



Workshop Material for Issue and Strategy Exercise 

• ~" \ * 0 1 . — ' 

- Blank copies of Worksheets J-B and II-B must £e furnished'to all participant? . 
Provision of Worksheets I-A .and 1 1- A is optional. (Thege worksheets were done 
on white paper 'i^^the module to facilitate copying, bOTworkshop copies could 
be done in varySftg coldrs ft>r .ease of identification. ; 



~~4 >verhead M * ster . of Worksheets (optional) * ' • 

— Summary of Cqfcepts fox Consideration (pages A^-l6, above, could be copied 
for distribution to workshop participants.')^ 



K Workshop Leader Resources 

Description of Citizen, Participation Concepts and ColitfJiiporary Factors 
Affecting Consumer Decisions, above, pages 15-30. ' ' + 
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gee -the Bibliography below, pages 69-70*, for citations of various sources 
of action ideas for consumers: 

Action for » Change , pp.- 123?JL 
™ The Compleat California Consumer Catalogue 
, Consumer Action Curriculum « » : 

For the People 
1 People Power * 

Public Citizens Action Manual 9 
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WORKSHEET I.-A 
P IDENTIFYING CONSUMER ISSUES 



A major policy area with pc^ent 



ramifications for consumers is: id^n^jfied below. 



Policy area:_ ' 1 — — - u . * 

As each citizen participation concept below is identified and discussed, 

describe an issue or problem from the designated policy 3rea which is related 
-to it. 



f CONSUMER 
RIGHTS 
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WORKSHEET I -A. 
, IDENTIFYING CONSUMER ISSUES 

f ' • " : ; • 

A major policy area with -potential ramifications for consumers is identified below. 

Policy area: s - 

# 

rts each citizen participation concept below is identified and discussed, 
describe an issue or probl'em from the designated policy area which is related 
to it. 



f CONSUMER 
RIGHTS 
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WORKSHEET 1-8- 



IDENTIFYING CONSUMER APPLICATIONS 



Wijth what organization or agency are you affiliated? 




After each* of the citizen participation concepts below has been introduced 
and discussed, briefly describe a concern'of your organization or a problem 
of your clientele which 1s related to it. 
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WORKSHEET* II -A. 
IDENTIFYING CONSUMER STRATEGIES 




Using the policy area considered in Wos*sheet I-A, briefly describe a strategy 
for dealing w^th each of the issues or problems identified. * 

^ (If possible, make it a bargaining strategy or one which 
facilitates a bargaining strategy — in which consumers work 
directly with the producer or provider, rather than using 
the government as, an intermediary.) 
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w^rkshIet 1 1 -a 
identifying consumer strategies 



Using the policy $rea considered in Worksheet I-A,' briefly describe a strategy 
for dealing with each of the issues or problems identified, 

(If possible, make it a bargaining strategy — or one wfrich 
.^facilitates a bargaining strategy — in which consumers work 
directly with the producer or provider, rather Vian using 
the government as an intermediary,) 

Policy area: ^ [ , 
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WORKSHEET II-B , 
IDENTIFYING ORGANIZATIONAL STRATEGIES 



Brief 1 



y describe a potential strategy for yoOr organization to use in dealing with 
each of the problems and issues identified in Worksheet* i-B. 

(If possible, make it a bargaining strategy — or orte which 
facilitates a bargaining strategy in which consumers/ 
citizens work directly with producers/other organizations, 
rather than using the government as an intermediary,) 
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ADDITIONAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

* : 

1, Concept illustrated; Consumer Laws ' 

Illustrate enforcement projects which could be undertaken by local organ!- 
zations to monitor compliance with particular laws*or to evaluate equal 
^enforcement of the law. 1 
\ Examples: ' ✓ 

- Unions could monitor compliance with OSHA standards, in plants where 

/ 

their iffembers were employed, 

- A property owners or neighborhood group could evaluate local property 
assessment Dractives* 

- A group with a specific constituency (such as senior citizens) could 
-monitor advertising aimed at that audience (hearing aids, prescription 

drugs, health insurance), in terms of its appropriateness and its 
legality. ^ 

- A parents group coul,d monitor stores for banned or hazardous toys, many 

of which continue to appear on sto^e shelves, often because store owners 

owners Rife unaware of the^problem. ~- 
h 

- In the face of a budget cutback, parents of a recipient group of handi- 
capped students in ohe state have organized to monitor continuing levels 
of servirces iji the light of statutory requirements 'and prior practice. 

- Groups representing particular constituencies could monitor H the public 

^ , meetings of boards, commissions, or legislative bodies related to their 
area of interest* .(The League of Women Yoters has long had a court- 
watching progr^gpt in many areas.) 

i 

Community groups can play the role of watchdog, not only of public courts 

and elected bodies, but also of administrative arms of governmeritf, and of some 

t 

aspects of business practice. 

f 
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2. Concepts illustrated: Consumer 'Rights 

* , r Consumer Responsibilities 

Invite representatives of local media — * press, radio, TV -- * to 

discuss the use of publicity as a tool which can be used to further 

an organization's goals, - 

- What kind of information or activity is likely to make news? 

- What standards or guidelines do the media us^ to decide what 
is newsworthy?- 

- What tactics might % be used ter generate publicity for the 
activities of an organization? * ' * 

- what ethical guidelines can be established tp aid, in judging 
the appropriateness of a particular action? 

- What standards do* the individual media apply regarding the 
subject raattex of the advertising which they carry and its 
reliability? # 

* - What publicity activities have workshop participants found 
to b& successful ill working with the media and attracting 
this attention? 

, - What preparation and followup activities are necessary in 

- conjunction with a media event? 
These and other questions would be appropriate f of a discussion 

of the interaction of consumer groups and the medisu 



3. Concepts illustrated:, Consumer Assistance 

/ Oonsumer Assertiveness 



Conduct role-playing exercises, illustrating situations which 
ght confront someone acting, as an ombudsman, or^-as an advocate, on 
behalf of a particular service recipient;, 

56- 50 
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Examples: ^ 

Case 1 — An elderly man believes that his wife is not receiving 

adequate care in a y nursing home*situation. 

Roles: nursing home patient 
family member 
facility administrator 
government agency employee * 
member of nursing ho<E&" ombudsman group / ^ 

Case 2 — A student has been threatened with suspension from - 

^school. 

Roles; student 

principal 

• member of students' rights group *■ * 

i ' . 

Private community organizations have begun to tak» on mediating 

or advocacy roles on behalf^bf citizens with complaints. Even where 

there are protective laws and complaint -mechanisms , citizen involve- 

ment and mo.nitoring may be needed to; increase the effectiveness of 

these tools. 



r- 



4.- Concept illustrated: Consumer 'Representation ^ 
Discuss the establishment of Consumer, Advisory Panels by indi- 
vidual corporations as a means o ^establishing communication between 
corporations and the representatives of ^various consumer perspectives. 

Implementation ideas: 

- Invite a corporate representative who tyas worked closely with 
a consumer advisory group, or a member of such a panel, to 
speak and lead a discussion. 
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- Have a panel discussion by, a few people who havp been con- 
nected with corporate consumer advisory "panels. , . 
Discuss with the group the pros and cons r {opportunities and 
pitfalls connected with the formation- and operation'oF such v 
panels. 

5. Concept illustrated: Consumer Representation 

Many government agencies have developed programs for public rep- 

' resentatton in rule-making and service de.livery processes. Invite .a 

> 

government employee who is .familiar with this representation process 
to discuss its possibilities, problems and procedures* with workshop 
participants. x 

6. Concept Illustrated: Consumer Organization 

Given a case study of an* opportunity confronting a particular 
group, have participants design a complete strategy of organization ♦ 
and action which could be used to respond to the situation. 
Example: Two cable TV companies haVe applied to your city council 
for an exclusive license to operate in your city. 

Assignment: Decide what information your organization must gather, 
what steps it should take, and what resources, it must acquire in order 

to: , \ s 

1) dor I do which appl IcaL Ion to support, If any; 

2) Influence the decision of <■ i t/jMlounc i 1 ; . 

J) prepare to tnkd advantage oT the dissemlnat iorrsopportunities 
presented through local cable TV. 

Workshop participants could be broken dfown into small groups to tackle 
segments of* this assignment. 



'Y • 

, Workshop Format 

/ 

General Comments: 

0^ The activities suggested above lend themselves to a variety of applications 
\ * * * 

in a workshop seeing. Two examples of possible formats are given on the fol- 
lowing pages, \ 

Both examples \use the "Issue and Strategy Exercise" (above, pages 37-53) 
as the major component of the workshop, and both add selected additional activ- 
ities from the suggestions on pages 5*5-50* Decisions about aptivities to 'be 

i 

carried out depend on; the resources available and on the background and experi- 
ence of workshop leaders and participants. 

Workshop leaders should be familiar with the citizen participation concepts 
described on pages 13-2(5 so they can effectively lead the discussion which is 
organized around these cpncepts. Familiarity with these ideas is intended as a 
stimulus for applying consumer considerations to a broad range of organizational 
settings, • * 

One of the most valuable' elements 'of the workshop described is the' sharing 
of experiences and strategies among the workshop participants, who generally 
represent a wide range of institutional settings and activity patterns. Each 
exercise ^^^tt such a sharing of information arid experience, organized around 

particular ideas or presentations, Participants of tea may wish for -additional 

* ft 

informal interaction with each other during -or after the workshop. Workshop. /* 
leaders should be alert to possible follow-sip activities which m$y flow from 
the discussions. ^ , , > 
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WORKSHOP FORMAT (Example i) 



9:00 - 9:30 



— + Intro&uction of presenters, participants 
Overview of workshop goals, procedures 

9:30 - 11:00 

Issue and Strategy Exercies Step I (p f 37) 

Introduction of citizen participation concepts 

- 'issues discission and application (Possible 

us of Wdrksheet^I-A Identifying Consumer 
x * Issues) K ^ 

- 'Application to pajrti^ipqpt situation (Worksheet 

I-B — Identifying Consumer ^Applications) 

9 

11:00 - 12:30 

Issue and Strategy Exercise -—.Step II (p. Uo) 

- Introduction of bargaining strategy concept 

- Strategy discussion arid ^plication (Possible 

use of Worksheet II-A — Identifying Consumer 
% Strategies) . - y 

- Application to participant situation (Worksheet 

IP-B — Identifying Organizational Str ategies) 

1:30-3:00 

Panel and discussion on use of mediator publicity 
(See learning activity #2, p, 56, ) 

/ 

3:00 - li:0G[ ' ~ - 

. Discussion of ^possible projects or report on existing ' 
projects which involve the monitoring of 'service *pro- 
visiori\levels or the enforcement of particular laws or 
regulations. (See learning activity #1, p, 55.) 

1*:00 - U:30" ^ 

^ Informal interaction among participants - 
Evaluation 
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WORKSHOP FORMAT (Example II)' 

i- * 



&:30 -*9:00 



Introduction of presenters, participants 
t Overview of workshop goals, procedures 



9:00 - 11:00 



Issue and Strategy Exercise — *Step I (p, 37) • 

Introduction of citizen ^participation concepts 

- Issue discussion and application (Possible use 

of Worksheet I-A ~ Identifying Consumer 
Issues) n ^ 
- 1 Application to participant situation (Worksheet 
. • IpB. — Identifying Consumer Applications) 

11:00 - 12:00 V • 

Panel discusgidh .of corporate Consumer Advisory 'Panels 
-^CAPs (See learning activity p. 57.) 

1:00 - 3:00' £ ^ * . 

Issue and Strategy Exercise — Step 2 (p.^0) 

- Introduction of bargaining strategy concept . 
^ - Strategy discussion @nd application (Possible 

* " use of -Worksheet II-A Identifying Consumer 

- • - Strategies) 

\* m - Application to participant situation (Worksheet* 
II-A — Identifying -Organizational Strategies) 

3:00 -1*:0Q ' • ■ ' < ^/^ 

"Role-playing exercises illustrating applications of the^ 
ombudsman role on behalf of particular consumers. # (See 
learning activity #3, p. 56.) 

<< 

^H:00 - It: 30 * .' 

m 

Discussion of follow-up activities 
Evaluation 

Individual Consultation 



ASSESSMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 



In order to assess the success of Jthis module, or of workshops 
♦based on it, in-meetinjj the objectives established, the following 
are possible evaluation and follow-up activities: * 



- Examination of the completed worksheets - 
(especially I-B and II-B} would allow' a *^ 
judgment to be made as to whether or 

not workshop participants had been 3bl£ 
to identify meaningful and concrete ex- 
amples of consumetjgdssues and strategies 
which related to tre work of their or- 
* i; ganizations. ^ > 

- The Evaluation Form attached ^ to be com- \ 
pleted *by workshop participants, could 

4 ie modified to fit'thg elements of a ' S 

particular workshop. 

- The Follbw-up Form^at Cached could be . ^ — ^ 
distributed at the workshop^ for filling 

in at that time or returning 'to the 
workshop leader, at* a later date. 

J * 
i 

Note: 'Anyone who* has encountered this mo&ule, particularly if ypu * 
have observed its use in a workshop setting, is invited to send 
comments about both its strong points and suggestions for change; to 



Charles M, Monsma 
^ Michigan Consumer Education Center 
215 University Library . 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 



' " EVALUATION FORM . ' ^ 

CONSUMER CITIZEN WORKSHOP * — (Date, Place) ; 



Name 



Organization 



(optidnal) |§ 

1. In my opinion, the major strengths of the workshop were: 



\ 



\ * 



2. My suggestions for improvement of the Workshop include; 



3. This is my evaluation of the usefulness of the /various segments of the . 
day's activities: 



a) '(Segment 1 - specify) 

b) ^Segment 2 - specify) 

c) (Segment- 3 - specify) 
db S£|egment 4 - specify) 



s Very Somewhat - - Not 

Worthwhile Worthwhile ' Worthwhile 
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F®ll0W-UP torh f 



'Having attended a workshop on consumer applications in varying organi- 
zational settings, participants are "asked to consider the possibility 
of future action 'in responding to the following questions., ' 4 * 

* ' \ * „ > 

1.' Based on/the potential issues and strategies identified in work- 
shop exercises, are th?r£any ^actions which could be undertaken 
immediately within your organizations? If so, what are they?' 



2. # Which suggestions are long range possibilities for action? What 
are the .first steps which need to be taken -4o implement these? 0t 



3. Are thei^e suggestions which you favor but view as impossible to 
implement in your organization? Wby is this the case? 



Name " 



Organization^ 



A form such as t to 6 otild be filled out as r par^t of the workshop format 
could be returned Ifflihe wcrrkshop leader by mail, or could be the focus 
of t trhe l^sjfr session of a multi-session workshop.) 
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